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Daniel Steegmann Mangrané (Barcelona, 1977) is an artist whose work, in 
different media, looks at the relationship between nature and language, 
questioning dialectic categories and relationships through which we have 
become accustomed to understanding the world since modernity. Paying special 
attention to the natural environment, his work is built upon subtle gestures that 
place living creatures into a perspective that prefers “spiritual unity” and 
“corporal diversity”, and where dualities like subject-object, mind-body, 


outside-inside are no longer valid. 


Steegmann Mangrané has lived for years in Rio de Janeiro, from where he 
explores the jungle and its complex internal relationships. The artist is an 
exponent, perhaps an involuntary one, of deep ecology and the paradigm shift 
that calls for an existence that is more aware of the world, of others and of our 


own selves. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN DANIEL STEEGMANN 
MANGRANE AND EMILIANO VALDES, CHIEF CURATOR, 
MAMM 


Emiliano Valdés: How did your interest in biology and the tropical forest 
come about? 


Daniel Steegmann Mangrané: It appeared as a child, reading the very 
entertaining books by the English naturalist Gerald Durrell... ever since then 
Pve been obsessed with tropical forests. What took me a while to understand 
though, is that all that exuberance, all the strategies and forms encountered, the 


speed of growth and decay, aren’t the result of extreme fertility, but the product 


of a lack of nutrients, water and light... which are much scarcer in the jungle 
than one would imagine: the jungle soil is in fact very poor, light is filtered by 
thousands of leaves creating a twilight, and the foliage is so dense that very 


little water reaches the ground. 


What makes tropical forests so fertile, and also so fragile, is the intense 
interdependence between species, each one intervening in the metabolic 
processes of the others, literally feeding one another. I can’t find a better 
metaphor to describe what I want my body of work to be like. 


EV: How is this (Landscape of Possibilities) configured? What makes up this 
landscape? 


DSM: For this exhibition, I decided to bring together a series of small format 
works, which belong to larger series and sub-series. These are pieces that 
function individually but are articulated within a larger group of similar works. 
Thus, for example, there are two sculptures that show two possible 
combinations of three elements, but I have a catalog of over 50 possibilities. 
The same occurs with the Ki#i Ka'aeté collage or the Morfogénests-Cripsis murals; in 


the exhibition we have one example out of several possible alternatives. 


Having said this, I should highlight that an exhibition is an extremely rich and 
experimental medium, full of possibilities for working with ideas in both a 
physical and a sensory manner. Thus, the “possibilities” in the title refer to the 
potential unfolding of the exhibited pieces (something that happens in my work 
and that I like to explore) and to all the other exhibitions that could have been 
and all those that this experiment will provoke. 


EV: This exhibition contains other important topics you have worked 
around: the relationship between the background and the figure, and 
relationships of camouflage and adaptation to the environment. Where 
do they come from and how are they materialized within the experience 
of an exhibition? 


DSM: In biology, an animal's ability to camouflage itself and blend into its 
environment is called “crypsis”. Although this is normally visual camouflage 
using color, form or movement, auditory or olfactory concealment also exists. 


It is important to point out that this can be both a protective as well as a 


predatory strategy. 

The word crypsis has the same root as cryptic: the Greek word Kryp/os, which 
means “hidden in plain sight”. Thus, cryptologists study secret texts and 
biologists study the strategies of living beings. The French philosopher Roger 
Caillois has another idea: according to him, animals want to resemble their 
surroundings due to a mythological desire to merge with the world rather than 


to protect themselves from it. 


Isn’t our use of language, form or movement also the result of a drive to 


become dissolved in the world? A form of surrender and belonging? 


EV: Let’s talk about the influence of Eduardo Viveiros de Castro on your 
work, particularly in the absence of fixed points of view and a 
relationship of mutual influence between the spectator and your artistic 


production. 


DSM: As Westerners, we usually define the world based upon a system of 
divisions: non-alive and alive, plants and animals, rational and irrational, mind 
and body, nature and culture... but as science, philosophy or ethics move 


forward, these divisions become increasingly blurred. 


If for us everything is nature and only a small part of it is “human”, for 
Amerindian cultures it’s exactly the opposite: for them, everything is people. 
This doesn’t mean that everything is a human being in the biological sense of 
the term, but that humanity is an ontological condition shared by all beings. 
And because everything is human, everything can be a subject and have its own 


point of view... 


Thus, a point of view isn’t something that subjects have regarding objects, but 
is rather the point of view that creates the subject and gives it agency. 
Fundamentally, and perhaps more so, the point of view in which one exists is 
what defines one’s present, it’s what as one. A vase can be the incarnation of a 
divinity, a religious instrument, or simply a vase, it all depends on the 
perspective its seen from; likewise, a woman will change depending on whether 
she is seen by her son, her enemy, or a panther. And perhaps for the spirit, a 


person merely appears as a vase it can enter into. 


Eduardo Vivciros de Castro calls this process “Amerindian perspectivism” and 
what fascinates me are the tremendous implications it has for art: if there are 
no longer any fixed objects and subjects, neither are their works of art and 
spectators occupying fixed positions, but rather dynamic relationships of 
mutual transformation; and I believe this is a much more exciting way of 


thinking about art. 


EV: Speaking of art historical topics, I believe it’s important that, unlike 
other artists who are either “geometric” or “realist-naturalists”, you work 
at the intersection of those two languages. How can those two 


apparently dissociated worlds speak? 


DSM: The interplay between the organic and the geometric is part of the same 
attempt to get rid of polarizations and hierarchies between dualities. Geometry 
often extends in opposition to the organic, where the organic is associated with 
nature and geometry with language. If we place a straight line inside the jungle, 
language, abstraction and will appear superimposed over the chaos. But nature 
also produces geometry, and a highly complex one. A tree has much more 
geometry, and much more complex geometry than this museum, In my work 1 
try to have the organic show its geometry and have geometry show its 


organicity. 


EV: What role can art play in deconstructing the categories — especially 
all the positivist categories — that lead us to understand the world from a 
single perspective associated with a position of power? 


DSM: Since Descartes and his division between res cogitans and res extensa we 
have committed to elaborating on this separation creating a growing system of 
divisions such as those we mentioned between body and mind, objects and 


subjects, nature and culture, that are entirely artificial. 


But today those divisions are collapsing: climate change, to take only one 
example, is a case in point. If the floods and droughts that characterize it share 


a human origin, how can we keep calling them natural phenomena? A series of 


conceptual inversions exists that finds its greatest expression in the ecological 


crisis we're experiencing, which is of great interest and concern to me. 


What I’m trying to find is a way in which we can break with this polarized, 
duality-based, way of thinking, Because | am convinced that if we don’t break 
with modern binary thought and understand that we're all a single organism, 


that there are no objects and subjects, we will not be able to save this situation. 


We need to understand urgently that there is no such separation between the 


world and us: without the world there is no ws. 
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